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Can a program this simple really work? You bet! 


M uch of thechildish behavior that occurs in youth sports these daysironi- 
cally takes place not on the field but in the stands. While the majority 
of today's parents are supportive and caring people who do a wonderful 
job of keeping everything in perspective when itcomesto theirchildren 
and sports, an increasing number have become disruptive with their negative words 
and immature actions. This bad behavior has grabbed thefull attention of recreation 
professionals, who have begun putting their programs under tighter scrutiny and enact- 
ing tougher measures to ensure that games end in handshakes rather than fistfights. 

Although scientifically rigorousstatisticsdocumentingan increasein such behavior 
are lacking, several surveys indicate the scope and seriousness of the problem ("Spec- 
tator Behavior," 2001). In August 2001, Sports illustrated for Kids published a survey 
of 3,000 youths who were questioned about violence in sports. Seventy-four percent 
said they had witnessed out-of-control adults at their games, and the two most com- 
monly observed types of bad behavior were parents yelling at children and parents 
yelling at officialsor coaches. Similarly, Survey USA polled 500 parentsin Indianapolis 
and found that 55 percent reported having witnessed parents in a verbal dispute at a 
youth sport event, while 21 percent had seen a physical altercation. Another Survey 
USA poll, in South Florida, found that 56 percent of adults had seen aggressive parents 
at youth sport events. 

Here are a few of the violent incidents at youth sport events that took place in the 
past year: 

• In Iowa, after a basketball game among 10- and 11-year-olds, an irate mother at- 
tacked a pregnant referee. According to police reports, she grabbed the referee by the 
hair, threw her to the ground, and kicked her ("Out of Bounds," 2006, Summer). 

• During a girls' rugby tournament game in California, acoach and several parents 
beat the opposing coach unconscious with kicks to the head and face, according to 
witnesses. Policearepursuingcriminal charges against several adults("Outof Bounds," 
2006, Winter). 

• On October 29, 2005, at a youth football game for elementary-age children in 
Washington, Indiana, an angry father came out of the stands and confronted a referee 
on the field. The referee to Id him to return to the stands, but when the referee turned 
to walkaway, the parent reportedly pushed him totheground. The parent was charged 
with battery (National Association of Sports Officials, 2005a). 

• On November5, 2005, duringafootball gameat Fort MeadeHigh School in Florida, 
an enraged man reportedly rushed onto thefield and punched a referee in theface at 
least six times. Charged with battery, the man could face five years in prison (National 
Association of Sports Officials, 2005b). 

• In Massachusetts, after a high school boys' soccer game on October 26, 2005, a 
father of two players allegedly attacked referee Jeffrey Rousseau from behind as Rous- 
seau was walking to hiscar. Rousseau was knocked unconscious for about 30 seconds 
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and suffered a dislocated jaw and mild concussion (National 
Association of Sports Officials, 2005c). 

Parents who behave irrationally at their child's athletic 
events, or have unreal isticexpectationsfor performance, can 
cause tremendous emotional damage to their child, as well 
as create havoc for the entire sports program. These out-of- 
control behaviors are disrupting youth sports and turning 
what should be a rewarding and fun-filled experience for 
youngsters into a negative experience that may discourage 
their child's future participation in organized sports. Fur- 
thermore, these behaviors that children witness from adults 
sends a message to them that winning at all costs is the 
only thing that matters and that cheating and brutality are 
acceptable. Children who are instilled with these attitudes 
may themselves add to the problem one day. 

In order to address thisprobl em, theNational Alliance For 
Youth Sports(N AYS), a nonprofit organization that advocates 
for positive and safe sports for children, began the Parents 
Association for Youth Sports (PAYS) program in 1999. 

The PAYS Program 

Th e PAY S program ai m s to gi ve parents a cl ear u n derstan ding 
of their roles and responsibilities in youth sports. The 30- 
minute program is designed to teach parents sportsman I ike 
behaviors that they can, in turn, pass on to their children. 
Theprogram requ ires parents to watch a 19-minute video and 
read and sign a Parents' Codeof Ethics, pledgingthemselves 
to adhere to specific standards of behavior. 

Parents may access the program either through a partici- 
pating recreation department or online. The program costs 
$6 online or $5 through a recreation department. 

Parentswho complete the program receive a subscription 
to SportingKid magazine, the official member publication 
of NAYS, as well as a parent handbook and PAYS member- 
ship card. 

More than 500 organizations across the country are cur- 
rently using PAYSto try to prevent parent behavior problems 
in their programs. In fact, a growing number of organizations 
even require that parents attend these sportsman ship classes 
before their child isallowed to participate in a sport. More 
than 125,000familieshaveparticipated in the PAYS program 
since its inception. 

The PAYS program has had a positive impact in countless 
communities. Even in communitieswithoutany previousbe- 
havior problems, the PAYS program provides an other layer of 
protection to reduce the chance of an incident occurring. 

The large majority of parents who went through the 
mandatory PAYSprogram offered by theGreensboro (North 
Carolina) Parks and Recreation Department a few years ago 
believe that all parents should receive this type of educa- 
tion, according to an independent study conducted by D 
& R Management Consultants on behalf of the department 
(Jean Jackson, personal communication, February 2003). The 
studyfound that an overwhelming 82 percent of the parents 
said they should be educated on the effect their behavior 
can haveon youth sports events and that it was appropriate 


for the city to undertake such a program. Jean Jackson, the 
athletics director for the Greensboro Parks and Recreation 
Department, said, 

I had no idea what the survey results would be. Flowever, I 
was very excited that 82 percent were actually on the same 
page as our staff by expressing that thecity should takeon the 
task of educating parents on their behavior at sports events. 
...More than anything elsel thinkthestudy helped us know 
that we were doing things based on the will of the people. 

It helped usto know that we were proactive, and somewhat 
innovative by making the program so accessible via the cable 
channel and recreation centers. We feel good that we wereon 
target, (personal communication, February 2003) 

The study also revealed the following: 

• 67.9 percent felt that the education should be mandatory. 

• 51 percent felt that the PAYS program had contributed 
to modifying their own behavior. 

• 50.3 percent felt that the behavior of others had been 
modified. 

• 82 percentdid not feel thatthe$5feeto go through thepro- 
gram was a deterrent to enrolling children in youth sports. 

These types of positive results were also found when a 
study wasdoneon the impact of PAYS on theJupiter-Tequesta 
(Florida) Athletic Association (Jeff Leslie, personal commu- 
nication, March 2001). The JTAA was the first recreation 
agency in the country to require that parents attend the 
PAYS program before their child was allowed to participate 
in JTAA-spon sored youth sports programs. Before parents 
went through the PAYS program, JTAA conducted a survey 
that found thefollowing: 



Fun and friendship are among the chief goals of a good 
youth-sport experience. 
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• 68 percent of parents surveyed had a positive react- 
ion to being told they would be required to attend the 
PAYS program. 

• 76 percent indicated that they had sometime in the 
past felt uncomfortable because of other parents' behavior 
at a game. 

• 97 percent indicated that youth sports programs should 
outline procedures for handling unruly or disruptive parents 

To judge the effect of the PAYS program, JTAA surveyed 
parents who had completed the program, yielding the fol- 
lowing results: 

• 93 percent supported the implementation of the PAYS 
program. 

• 60 percent witnessed a positive change in parent behav- 
ior since the PAYS program had been implemented. 

• 51 percent felt more committed to their chi Id's athletic 
participation. 

• 67 percentfelt moreof an obligation to assist the league 
in meeting its stated goals. 

• 62 percent felt empowered to stand up against negative 
acts that underminetheir child's youth program. 

• 84 percent had a positive reaction to the meeting after 
attending the PAYSprogram. This included being impressed 
with theprogram, believing it benefited parents, and accepting 
the program as a requirement for their child to participate. 

Recommendations for Communities 

In 2001, NAYS hosted the National Summit on Raising 
Community Standards in Children's Sports in Chicago to 


addresstheissueofunrulyadultbehavioratorganizedyouth 
sports events around thecountry. More than 50 representa- 
tives from parks and recreation agencies nationwide came 
together to examinetheproblem and, more importantly, to 
devise a meaningful approach to correct it. The strategy that 
the summit delegates developed was unveiled through the 
Recommendations for Communities in 2002, which have been 
endorsed by the National Recreation and Park Association 
(NAYS, 2002). 

The recommendations cal I for communities to step back 
and evaluate what is occurring on their publicly owned fa- 
cilities, and they address how communities can change the 
culture of youth sports and reinstate a fun and stress-free 
playing environmentforyoungstersth rough reform, educa- 
tion, and accountability. In particular, therecommendations 
stress the importance of implementing three steps, as sum- 
marized in table 1. 

Commenting on therecommendations, Fred Engh, found- 
er and president of NAYS, said, 

The Recommendations for Communities clearly establishes 
thefield of parks and recreation asthesolution to providing 
all children in sports with a safe and positive experience on 
pu bl i cl y o wn ed faci I i ti es. Th e Recom men dati o n s were created 
by professional recreators for professional recreators. Now is 
the time to put them into action. Children are depending 
on us. It'supto concerned citizens, regardless of their role in 
thecommunity, to uniteand push for positive change. Weall 
must work together in order to change the culture of youth 
sports, (personal communication, January 2005) 


Table 1. Summary of Recommendations for Communities 


1. Adopt a community philosophy that makes youth sports safe and positive for children. 

• Local leaders must adopt a resolution that clearly states how youth sports should operatein their community. 

• Every public entity or volunteer user-group using the community's facilities must be required to meet the 
standards set forth in the resolution. 

• The philosophy and rules laid down by thecommunity to ensure that every child has a positive and safe 
experience must be strictly monitored and enforced equally for everyone. 

2. Appoint a professional youth-sports administrator to ensure adherence to the philosophy. 

• Alongwith overseeing their own programs, theadministrator'sroleisto work closely with each group that 
applies to usethecommunity'sfacilitiesto ensure that rules and policies are clearly understood and that 
deviating from them will not be tolerated in any way. 

• With an administrator in place, programs can be strictly monitored to ensure that they meet established 
standards; and problems that arise can be addressed in a more timely fashion with theperson adheringto the 
established protocol for resolving issues before they escalate into something unmanageable. 

3. Hold everyone associated with theprogram accountable for their behavior. 

• Through the professional youth-sports administrator, leagues that use facilities can be monitored and regularly 
evaluated on their effectiveness. 

• In order to effectively monitor all theyouth sports programming, leagues or groups interested in usingthe 
public facilities for an organized youth -sports program must be required to complete an application and fulfill 
established requirements. 

• Facility use will be granted only to those groups who abide and enforce the written policies and procedures; 
who require screening, training, and continuing education for its volunteer coaches; who requirea preseason 
orientation program for all of its parents; and who providea pre-sports motor-ski 1 1 development program for 
young children. 

Source: National Alliance For Youth Sports, 2002 
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Conclusion 

All parents want— and deserve— the very best for theirchil- 
dren. Whether it is dance recitals, soccer games or spelling 
bees, they want to see their chi Id succeed. Whilemost parents 
do a wonderful job of keeping a sense of perspective when it 
comesto organized sports, many others stray into unreason- 
able behavior that often creates the problems that we read 
about in newspapers and hear about on local newscasts. 

Being a parent of a youth sports participant is not easy 
these days. Parents often have to walk a tightrope between 
offering positive encouragement and applying unnecessary 
pressure and stress. Nevertheless, children deserve to have 
a rewarding experience in whatever sport they choose to 
participate in, and parents have the responsibility to make 
sure that happens. By taking a proactive approach through 
the Parents Association for Youth Sports, communities can 
help ensure that the best possible experience is provided 
to every child who steps onto a field, court, or rink in an 
organized program. 
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Cont i nued from page 15 

sp e c i a l d i str i ct park and r e cr e at i on ag e nc ie s and by schoo l s 
and not - for - profit organ i zat i ons. 

Th e ub i qu i ty of youth sports wou l d s ee m to prov i de a 
s ee d - b e d for th e d e v el opm e nt of cr ea t i v e , h eal thy li f e sty le s 
and human happ i ness. Y e t, troub li ng ev i d e nc e sugg e sts that 
th e s e f e rt ile so il sar e not b ei nggard e n e d appropr i at el y. Rath e r 
than w i tn e ss i ngan e m e rg e nc e of cr e at i v e , h e a l thy, and happy 
youthsfrom our youth sport programs, w e ar e , w i th i ncr e as - 
i ngand d i str e ss i ngfr e qu e ncy, w i tn e ss i ng h e artbr e ak i ng and 
appa lli ng stor i es of aggress i on, v i o le nce, and destruct i on. 


Phys i ca l and v e rba l abus e i nvo l v i ng par e nts, coach e s, and 
offic i a l s i s w i d e spread. Par e nts ass a u l t coaches, coach e s as - 
sau l t offic i a l s, and par e nts and coach e s d e m ea n ch il dr e n, 
a ll on th e "watch" of the curr e nt generat i on of r e cre a t i on, 
fitn e ss, and e x e rc i s e prof e ss i ona l s. C le ar l y, w e ar e not cr e at - 
i ng e nv i ronm e nts that ar e conduc i v e to th e d e v el opm e nt of 
cr e at i v e , hea l thy li f e sty le s and human happ i n e ss. W e must 
comm i t to s i gn i ficant chang e i n th e waysth at w e stag e sport 
e xp e r ie nc e s for youths. 

Th i s L ei sur e Today f e atur e i s d e d i cat e d to that caus e . I t 
pr e s e nts four art i c le s that prov i d e d i ff e r e nt, but r el at e d 
p e rsp e ct i v e s on th e cha lle ng e of stag i ng youth sport e xp e r i- 
e nc e s that can b e e xp e ct e d to promot e cr e at i v i ty, h e a l th, 
and happ i n e ss. 

Th e art i c le by Gr e g Bach, of th e Nat i ona l A lli anc e For 
Youth Sports, focus e s on th e ro le of th e par e nts. Bach i ntro - 
duc e s th e "Par e nts Assoc i at i on for Youth Sports" program, 
an i n i t i at i v e of th e Nat i ona l A lli anc e For Youth Sports. 
Gr e g's art i c le d e monstrates how parenta l i nvo l v e m e nt can 
b e r e d i r e ct e d toward d e v el opm e nt of a pos i t i v e youth - 
sport e nv i ronm e nt. 

Anoth e r p i vota l fac e t of th e youth - sport e nv i ronm e ntar e 
th e r e f e r ee s and offic i a l s. E l a i n e Raakman tack le s th i s i ssu e 
through her d e scr i pt i on of th e JustP l ay program. JustP l ay i sa 
manag e m e nt syst e m that, among many oth e r funct i ons, a l- 
l ows lea gu e manag e rs to mak e staffing d e c i s i onsth at opt i m i z e 
th e fit b e tw ee n part i cu l ar comp e t i t i ons and th e natur e and 
d i spos i t i on of offic i a l s who ar e ass i gn e d to thos e e v e nts. 

I n part two of th i s fe a ture, n e xt month, Mary We ll s, Edward 
Rudd ell , and Kar e n Pa i s le y prov i d e a syst e ms p e rsp e ct i v e on 
th e stag i n g of e xp e r i e n c e s i n youth sport. Th ei r articl e d e scr i b e s 
a syst e ms e va l uat i on of a s e t of sportsman sh i p - fac i I i tat i ng t e ch - 
n i qu e s that ar e d e duc e d from pro - soc i a l b e hav i or th e ory. 

F i na ll y, Jay Go l dste i n and S e ppo I so - Aho l a prov i d e a v e ry 
thoughtfu l p e rsp e ct i v e on th e sportsman sh i p i ssu e from th e 
p e rsp e ct i v e of sport psycho l og i sts. Th ei r art i c le d el v e s i nto 
k e y i ssu e s r el at e d to th e ro le of sport i n youth d e v el opm e nt, 
and i t conc l ud e s w i th sp e c i fic po li cy r e comm e ndat i ons. 

Each of the art i c le s po i nts to spec i fic techn i qu e s that 
may b e i mp le m e nt e d by youth sport prov i d e rs. I t i s c le ar 
from th e s e art i c le s and r el at e d r e sourc e s that th e v i rtua ll y 
ub i qu i tousprob le m of poor sportsman sh i p n ee d not p e rs i st. 
Through comm i tm e ntto n e w po li c ie sand i mp le m e ntat i on 
of i n e xp e ns i v e , r e ad il y ava il ab le t e chn i ques, comm i tt e d 
prof e ss i ona l s may chang e th e fac e of youth sports and b e g i n 
to c ele brat e th e e m e rg e nc e of cr e at i v e , h e a l thy, and happy 
young adu l ts from youth sport programs. 
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